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A PAPER FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL AND THE HOME. 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 


I say to thee, Do thou repeat 
To the first man thou mayest meet 
In lane, highway, or open street, 


That he and we and all men move 
Under a canopy of love 
As broad as the blue sky above; 


That doubt and trouble, fear and pain 
And anguish, all are shadows vain; 
That death itself shall not remain. 


That weary deserts we may tread, 
A dreary labyrinth may thread, 
Through pathways underground be led, 


Yet, if we will one Guide obey, 
The dreariest path, the darkest way, 
Shall issue out in heavenly day ; 


And we, on divers shores now cast, 
Shall meet, our perilous voyage past, 
All in our Father’s house at last. 


And, ere thou leave him, say thou this: 
Yet one word more: they only miss 
. The winning of that fatal bliss 


Who will not count it true that Love, 
Blessing, not cursing, rules above, 
And that in it we live and move. 


And one thing further make him know,— 
That to believe these things are so, 
This firm faith never to forego, 


Despite of all which seems at strife 
With blessing, all with curses rife,— 
That this is blessing, this is life. 


R. C. Trencu. 
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QUEEN VICTORIA’S WOODEN FAMILY.* 
BY JANET SANDERSON. 
N a copy-book yellow with age, in which is 
if written by a childish hand, “List of my 
Dolls,” we get a peep into the happy hours of 
the childhood of a queen. 

She, too, like other girls, lived in a realm of 
*“ grown-up people” with her large family of dolls; 
and planning, cutting, and sewing dolly’s clothes 
was a happy labor to the little girl, who wrote in 
the copy-book the name of each doll, by whom it 
was dressed, and the character it represented. 

The list tells us that she had one hundred and 
thirty-two dolls in her family, thirty-two of which 
she dressed with her own childish hands. 

Sir Henry Ponsonby tells us that the queen 
played with dolls till she was nearly fourteen years 
old, that her favorites were small dolls, which she 
dressed usually from costumes which she saw 
either in the theatre or in private life. 


*Tn preparing this article, use has been made of a 
yolume by Frances H. Low entitled ‘‘ Queen Victoria’s 
Dolls,” 


Dec. 5, 1897. 


STRASBURG 


CATHEDRAL. 


But why do we call it the queen’s wooden 
family? Because, with a few exceptions, they are 
jointed wooden dolls, with shoulders, elbows, 
arms, knees, and legs capable of being moved to 
pose in any attitude; and this wooden family of 
more than one hundred members are all alike, 
with their small, sharp noses, bright red cheeks, 
and pointed chins, except in height, which ranged 
from three to nine inches. On each side of the 
broad forehead are painted little gray curls, while 
the rest of the hair is black. 


Truly, a remarkable sameness in form and feat- 
ure. Not so, however, in the family wardrobe, 
for the child Victoria has shown astonishing skill 
in the wonderful variety of gowns of rich colored 
silks, satins, and muslins; and the dainty, delicate 
handwork shows the patience and ingenuity of this 
royal child. 

The numerous accessories which belong to a 
lady’s wardrobe are wonderful to behold! There 
are aprons with tiny ruffles and wee small pockets 
in the finest of work; minute bows of colored 
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silk ribbons; handkerchiefs not more than a half 
inch square, with embroidered silk initials in the 
corners. There are hats, caps, and bonnets which 
fill an important place in this marvellous collec- 
tion,— hats of velvet and hats of silk, hats of 
satin and hats of lace, steeple-crown hats and coal- 
scuttle bonnets, bonnets of flowers and bonnets 
of straw, and caps of lace,— every variety under 
the sun has been fashioned by Victoria’s hands; 
while there are shoes and slippers of every kind. 

The dolls dressed by the princess represent 
mostly theatrical characters and court ladies, who 
wear long, full skirts, pointed bodices, and large 
full sleeves like the fashion of to-day; and a few 
babies made of rags, with painted muslin faces 
wear tight, close-fitting little caps. 

Among the court ladies of this wooden family 
dressed by Victoria, we find Catherine, the Count- 
ess of Claremont, in pink satin cloak, bordered with 
costly ermine, over a long pink satin train em- 
broidered in silver, with an astonishing head dress 
of white lace and gold flowers. 

Lady Shrewsbury is in white silk gown with a 
crimson satin train and a Medici collar with pearl 
ornaments. 

The Duchess of Guido is in a watered silk of 
beautiful blue, said to be the queen’s favorite 
color. 

Lady Sedley appears in rose-colored satin with 
green satin pipings, and a lace fichu about her 
neck; and the Duchess of Parma is represented 
four times in bridal costume. 

The doll in crimson silk gown with white silk 
rosettes neatly made and artistically arranged by 
Victoria’s hands is Lady Morton. 

Lady Arnold must have been a favorite with 
her Majesty, for she appears in five different 
costumes. She is very grand in dark green vel- 
vet, with massive gold chains about her neck and 
gold bead bracelets around her arms. 

She is very lovely in pale yellow crape trimmed 
with knots of shaded ribbon of most delicate 
mauve color; and she is very sweet in a simple 
white muslin frock, with tinted lilac sash and neck 
ribbon. The yellow straw poke bonnet tied under 
the chin gives even the wooden face of My Lady 
a sweet simplicity. 2 

Occasionally we find court gentlemen repre- 
sented. 

Sir William Arnold is a comical-looking gentle- 
man in wide green trousers and fawn-colored 
overcoat; while a dashing count in sky-blue frock 
coat finished off with lace ruffles, in white silk 
trousers, pays homage to a lady. 

The fat, dumpy little doll called Ernestine, with 
a big waist and funny face and figure, in frock of 
black, is unlike the others; for she is made of white 
leather, and is about four inches high and the 
same breadth. The doll book says she was 
brought from Berne. 

The queen as a child went often to the opera, 
and was fond of the ballet; and can we not imag- 
ine with what pleasure she dressed her own minia- 
ture performers? A whole group of dolls repre- 
sent characters in “Kenilworth,” which was per- 
formed in 1831, when all the great star singers and 
dancers took part. 

The little princess must have been a keen ob- 
server to have reproduced so accurately the Earl 
of Leicester. A painted black mustache gives 
him quite a masculine face. He wears pink satin 
knee breeches, slashed with white silk, a white 
satin tunic, and lace ruffles. The blue ribbon of 
the Garter is worn on his breast; and a broad- 
brimmed black velvet hat with white and yellow 
plumes adorns his head. 

The ill-fated Countess of Leicester is dressed in 
pink and yellow, worn in the famous grotto scene 
when she appears before Queen Elizabeth in 
search of the earl. 


Queen Elizabeth (dressed by Baroness Lehzen, 
so the book records) is magnificent in robe of 
gold tinsel stuff, with a heavy girdle of gold beads. 
A long train is trimmed with ermine and lined with 
crimson plush, and the tiny feet are covered with 
plush shoes to match. She wears pearls around 
her neck, and a crown of crimson plush with gold 
paper points trimmed with pearls rests upon the 
royal head. . 

Some of the dancers are very charming. Mlle. 
Leontine Héberlé (who appeared in a number of 
operas) must have claimed much of the child’s 
thought and patience; for she wears an exquisite 
white satin robe with tiny panels on each side of 
the skirt, tied at each end with the tiniest of white 
ribbon bows, and ornamented with wee, small 
bunches of pink roses. A silver crown and 
wreath of pink roses are worn on the head, making 
her look very handsome and attractive. 

Monsieur Musard, the clown, wears the bright- 
est of yellow silk trousers, baggy sleeves, and 
short blue silk jacket. 

Some of the dancers are dressed as peasant 
girls; and Mlle. Taglioni wears the dearest of 
peasant’s caps, made of violet velvet trimmed with 
narrow gold braid and a wide lace frill held up by 
two round-topped golden pins of real gold. 

Mile. Proche is a peasant girl in “La Sonnam- 
bula,” and wears a short white silk skirt with 
scarlet ribbons, a scarlet cloth stomacher, and a 
purple velvet broad-brimmed hat. A dainty white 
apron, with square pockets edged with red, com- 
pletes the costume. 

* Azor and Lemira,” an old version of “ Beauty 
and the Beast,” was a favorite opera; and the 
princess dressed Miss Cawse gorgeously as Fat- 
ima, the elder sister, who asked her father to 
bring back rich silks to her, and puts on her a 
gown of bright yellow silk trimmed with fluffy 
white fur. At the back is a big scarlet satin pan- 
nier, and big puffed sleeves to match. In her 
hand she holds the daintiest hemstitched handker- 
chief, and bright red shoes are on her little feet. 

Mlle. Ancilin is very graceful in-yellow silk 
with three rows of pale blue ribbon around the 
skirt, and a little straight bodice of pale blue vel- 
vet with white silk stitchings and full white lace 
sleeves. 

Then there is the little Miss Poole, the wonder- 
ful child actress,—a tiny doll in a single pink 
gauze garment, as she appeared in the operetta 
“Old and Young,” singing her famous song, 
“Meet me by Moonlight Alone.” 

The doll in a bewitching short silver gauze petti- 
coat and tight white satin bodice with silver span- 
gles, wearing a green wreath on her head and a 
gold chain around her waist, from which hangs a 
tiny pocket of gold and white beads, is Mlle. 
Brocard, the dancer. 

Thackeray tells of the vision of loveliness that 
appeared when Pauline Duvernay came prancing 
on to the stage as Bayadére, keeping tune to the 
clash of cymbals and the thumping of his heart, 
and says: “There has never been anything like it, 
—never! There never will be!” And Victoria 
has dressed one of her wooden family to represent 
Pauline Duvernay, just as she saw her dance in 
“The Sleeping Beauty,” in a fairy-like robe of 
white tarlatan, glittering with green, gold, and 
crimson tinsel, with a string of pearls about her 
neck. 

The largest doll in this wooden family is Mrs. 
Martha, the housekeeper, who presides over the 
dolls’ house in which this large family lives. 

She is dressed most becomingly in white lawn, 
full waist and sleeves, with a long purple apron 
pinked around the edge. A “ prince of caps,” with 
white lace frills and flying pink ribbons, is tied 
under her chin. 

But words fail to tell of all the wooden subjects 


which made happy the childhood kingdom of the 
Princess Victoria, over whom she doubtless ruled 
as wisely and justly as she has ruled as queen 
over her many subjects of a sixty years’ reign. 


One anecdote of a man is worth a volume of 
biography. CHANNING. 


LOYALTY. 


WHEN courage fails, and faith burns low, 
And men are timid grown, 

Hold fast thy loyalty, and know 
That Truth still moveth on. 


For unseen messengers she hath 
To work her will and ways, 

And even human scorn and wrath 
God turneth to her praise. 


She can both meek and lordly be, 
In heavenly might secure. 

With her is pledge of victory, 
And patience to endure. 


The race is not unto the swift, 
The battle to the strong, 

When dawn her judgment days that sift 
The claims of right and wrong. 


And more than thou canst do for Truth 
Can she on thee confer, 

If thou, O heart, but give thy youth 
And manhood unto her. 


For she can make thee inly bright, 
Thy self-love purge away, 

And lead thee in the path whose light 
Shines to the perfect day. 


Who follow her, though men deride, 
In her strength shall be strong; 

Shall see their shame become their pride, 
And share her triumph song. 


F. L. Hosmer. 


QUEEN VICTORIA AND CHILDREN. 


Tue Queen’s interest in children was never 
limited by her own nursery. She always had 
kindly and tender smiles for them all, from those 
who attended at the yearly children’s balls at Buck- 
ingham Palace or whom she encountered on her 
visits to her subjects’ country houses... to the 
humbly born children of her servants, whom she 
has so often handed to the minister for baptism, 
blessed with her own prayers and wishes, and min- 
istered to as only a motherly woman can... . Her 
Majesty’s love and pride in her vast number of 
lineal descendants are pardonably great, and her 
curiosity to see the “newest baby ” is always most 
delightful. That an early view may be gained by 
the queen of the latest addition to the family, a 
miniature likeness of the little stranger is always 
sent to her as soon as may be, which picture is 
worn by the queen until such time as puts her 
reigning favorite’s nose out of-joint. . . . One thing 
is certain: that, if those who are grown up and per- 
haps getting on in life, love and revere her 
Majesty, the children who cross her path have 
every reason to adore her, whether they be of 
her own kin and can regard her as a fond and in- 
dulgent grandmother or whether they be the off- 
spring of those about the court, her servants and 
her gillies, who, oblivious as children will be of 
all rank, come nestling to her side, telling her their 
baby joys and griefs, and finding in her not only 
a queen, but a tender-hearted woman who has been 
and always will be a true friend to little children. 


By One of her Hausehold, 
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TO WHOM SHALL WE GIVE THANKS? 


A LirTLE boy had sought the pump 
From whence the sparkling water burst, 
And drank with eager joy the draught 
‘That kindly quenched his raging thirst. 
Then gracefully he touched his cap. 
“JT thank you, Mr. Pump,” he said, 
“ For this nice drink you’ve given me.” 
(This little boy had been well-bred. ) 


Then said the pump: “ My little man, 
You're welcome to what I have done; 
But I am not the one to thank. 
I only help the water run.” 
“Oh, then,” the little fellow said 
(Polite he always meant to be), 
“Cold Water, please accept my thanks: 
You have been very kind to me.” 


* Ah!” said Cold Water: “Don’t thank me; 
For up the hillside lives a Spring 

That sends me forth with generous hand 
To gladden every living thing.” 

“T’ll thank the Spring, then,” said the boy; 
And gracefully he bowed his head. 

“Oh, don’t thank me, my little man,” 
The Spring with silvery accents said. 


“Oh, don’t thank me; for what am I 
Without the dews and summer rain? 
Without their aid I ne’er could quench 
Your thirst, my little boy, again.” 
“Oh, well, then,” said the little boy, 
“T'll gladly thank the Rain and Dew.” 
“ Pray, don’t thank us! Without the sun 
We could not fill one cup for you.” 


“Then, Mr. Sun, ten thousand thanks 
For all that you have done for me.” 

“ Stop,” said the Sun, with blushing face, 
“My little fellow, don’t thank me. 

’T was from the ocean’s mighty stores 

I drew the draught I gave to thee.” 

“O Ocean, thanks,” then said the boy. 
It echoed back, “ No thanks to me! 


“Not unto me, but unto Him 
Who formed the depths in which I lie 
Go give thy thanks, my little boy,— 
To Him who will thy wants supply.” 
The bey took off his cap, and said 
In tones so gentle and subdued, 
“ O God, I thank thee for thy gift: 
Thou art the Giver- of all good.” 
Anonymous. 
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BY L. EUGENIE ELDRIDGE. 


dren. 
They can coast and slide, skate and frolic, 
on ice and snow, be their home city or country. 

But city children possess advantages not en- 
joyed in the country. 

Think of plodding to school through deep drifts 
of snow, tracks unbroken, swirls and whirls of 
snow in one’s face at every gust of wind, nose, 
fingers, and toes getting colder every minute? 

City children upon the well-cleaned sidewalks 
find travelling much easier. 

In rural districts, where dwellings are quite re- 
mote from the school building, the comfortable 
carriage or old red sleigh is brought out to take 
the children to school. And a merry time they 
have, for the neighbors’ children and perhaps the 
teacher are packed in; and away they go, “up 
hill and down dale,” abounding in good spirits. 

Far away in the good old days, early in our 
country’s history, country schools were taught in 


if winter there are joyous good times for chil- 


an unused room of some farmer’s house. I 
remember hearing my grandfather say he never 
attended school elsewhere. 

Our country then had not grown in civilization 
and population as now. 

The Revolutionary War had but just passed. 

There were no railroads nor telegraphs to 
acquaint people with doings of our own or other 
lands ; and horseback mail-carriers were often very 
slow, floundering through mud, wading through 
snow and rain, and meeting other hindrances. 

After Thanksgiving winter “set in.” From that 
time till spring broke, people of rural sections ex- 
pected nor received but little intercourse with the 
outside world. 

All their stores must be in, and a goodly supply; 
for there was small hope of replenishing from 
December to April. 

Firewood was a matter of great importance, 
for the deep-mouthed fireplaces needed prodigal 
feeding. 

And what fires! 
chimney ! 

Children could sit upon benches in the chimney 
corner, and look up at the stars winking and blink- 
ing in the winter sky. Think of it! 

And around the hearthstone what tales were 
told! 

General Washington was a household word. 
Sires and grandsires had marched away to the war 
by his side, had been with him in defeat, seen his 
triumph. Small wonder that their minds dwelt 
upon the theme, or that they wished the story 
passed on to the growing generation. 

Tales of the Indians, too, and their depredations, 
and from this backward to that grand story which 
has been told in chimney-corners, around old-time 
hearthstones, and that is told at the present day in 
splendid halls by foremost orators of our land. 

It is a tale of heroic daring, grander than 
ancient Greece or fabled Rome can tell. It is the 
story of the founding of our country. 

A hundred English men and women forsaking 
all for conscience’ sake, leaving home, kindred, 
and associations of a lifetime for a new and un- 
tried life in the wilderness of America, For such 
was our country at that time, a wilderness in- 
habited by savage Indian tribes. 

On the eastern coast of Massachusetts they 
founded a home, and to their hard work and wise 
laws are the people of this country indebted for 
much of the prosperity they now enjoy. 

More than half the little company died the first 
winter from toil and exposure; but the surviving 
number toiled on, never murmuring, never de- 
spairing. 

Steadily they labored, thanking God and taking 
courage while toiling to till the new lands by day, 
and watching by night against the Indians. 

Slowly green meadows and golden cornfields 
rose from the wilderness, and homely villages with 
the still fondly loved English names. 

And more. Here they could worship God 
according to the dictates of their conscience. 
Here they were free from persecution, and the old 
Puritan Psalms were sung by the seashore. And 
December is their anniversary month. 

December, 1620, the “Mayflower” dropped 
anchor in Plymouth harbor. 


How they roared up the 


‘« And the heavy night hung dark 
The hills and waters o’er, 
When a band of exiles moored their bark 
On the wild New England shore.” 


Great books are written for Christianity much 
oftener than great deeds are done for it. City 
libraries tell us of the reign of Jesus Christ, but 
city streets tell us of the reign of Satan. 

Horace Mann, 
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HARRY’S PET. 
BY A. M. MARRIOTT. 


S I sit at my writing-table to-day, I am con- 
scious of being watched by a pair of 
sparkling brown eyes, and haye just con- 

cluded to return the compliment by watching the 
manceuvres of the children’s latest pet, a ground 
squirrel. 

We have had him several days, and he does not 
seem much afraid of us. The children tacked 
some screen wire over the top of a box; and this, 
turned on one side, gives us a good view of him. 
On one part of the side they fastened the top of a 
cigar box for a door, leaving that much of his 
room, so that, when tired of our company, he can 
retire to this dark corner to meditate. 

“Just now he is lying curled around, with his 
head resting on his fore paws, exactly like a dog, 
while his little bushy tail is spread gracefully 
around his hind feet. I put my finger against the 
wire; and he comes up, climbs to the top of the 
screen, and examines my finger closely, without 
any signs of fear. 

He has the cover of a baking powder box fora 
water cup; and, sometimes, when in a playful 
mood, he takes the edge of this little tank between 
his teeth, and, running backward, pulls it clear to 
one end of his cage, so he can have the place it 
occupied to run around in without danger of jump- 
ing into it and getting his feet wet,—a calamity to 
be avoided, if possible, to judge from the way he 
sets to work to get them dry when by accident 
he has happened to step into the water. 

The children give him shelled corn, which he 
carries into a corner, and then eats only the heart 
of the grain, holding it between his paws, which, 
as he uses them, are very much like hands. 

He is very fond of walnuts, butternuts, etce., 
with which the children keep him abundantly sup- 
plied, and which he must think is quite an im- 
provement on the old way of having to gnaw 
through the shell. Of course, they are always 
trying him with everything they can think of in 
the eating line. One day they gave him some lean 
meat, cooked. He took it and ate it as though he 
had been raised on it. Another time they gave 
him raw meat; but he would not eat it, and 
rooted it all over his cage, just as a pig might do, 
then took his paw, and pushed it down a crack. 

Sometimes the children let him out in the 
sitting-room, first closing the doors. He scam- 
pers around the room, runs up the window curtains, 
and will climb to the top of any piece of furniture 
if the children will lean a stick against it, just so 
he can get a foothold. 

He carries his bushy tail in a straight line with 
his body, when running. When put back in his 
cage, he acts as if he were glad to get home. A 
never-ending source of amusement to the little ones 
is to watch him washing his face, which he does 
every time he gets through eating; and, as they are 
constantly feeding him, he performs his ablu- 
tions with great frequency, while Harry looks on, 
and grimly remarks that he is glad he is not 
a squirrel, as his antipathy to water to clean up 
with is proverbial, and he evidently regards it as 
only vanity and yexation of spirit. The little 
squirrel begins by licking his paws, then he rubs 
them together, rubbing his “wrists” very care- 
fully; then, again licking his paws, commences on 
his face and head, which he rubs with great rapid- 
ity, whirling his paws over his ears as if he were 
trying to give his head a shampoo, then finishes 
up by smoothing his breast carefully, and then 
settles for a nap. 

He is an amusing little pet, but sometimes he 
seems to want to get out; and Harry says he will 
carry him to the woods, and give him his freedom. 
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THE SILVER LINING. 


Hicu in the distant sapphire way 

A cloud and a sunbeam met one day,— 

Met as indeed might you and I, 

By chance, if we rode through the azure sky. 


The cloud wore a saddened, a gloomy face. 
Quoth the sunbeam, all in a quiver of grace, 
“Why frown you so on your daily way? 
Why look so sad when life’s so gay?” 


The¥sombre cloud to this quest replied : 
“Tt’s easy for you to be satisfied. 

I’m born of rain: you’re born of the sun. 
I needs must weep till the world is done.” 


“Tis true,” said the sunbeam, “that you must cry 

While I must smile through the boundless sky ; 

But there’s never a sorrow that won’t undo 

Through the smile of a friend, and I’ll smile for 
you.” 


And, lo! as the sunbeam spoke, the frown 
On the face of the cloud was softening down. 
"Twas years ago, but each cloud you see 
Wears a silver lining for you and me. 
GrorGE D. Surron. 
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CHEEK AND THE COYOTE. 


BY DONALD GRAHAM. 


T was toward the end of the summer of 1874. 
I was then a member of the United States 
Geological Survey, and a party of us had 
been for some weeks prospecting in South-western 
Colorado. We had just accomplished the ascent 
of Mount Wilson, and were working our way east 
through the then almost unknown San Juan 
Mountains. The rainy season had set in; and 
every day, from early afternoon until late in the 
night, a cold rain fell steadily, wetting us to the 
skin and seriously interfering with our work. At 
last, one evening just before sunset, we reached a 
beautiful little lake called San Cristoval. Sur- 
rounded on all sides by a thick growth of pines, 
and protected still further on the western side 
by the high mass of the strange “red mountains ” 
of that region, which rose abruptly from the 
water’s edge, we at once decided that this should 
be our resting-place for the night, and immediately 
began our preparations for camping. 

Hardly had we started our fire, and extended 
ourselves about it to dry off a little while waiting 
for our bacon and coffee, when a very small, wet, 
and dejected-looking yellow dog came out from the 
undergrowth around, and crawled toward us with 
the most abject humility. So complete was his 
misery that his belly fairly touched the ground, 
but his bright brown eye met ours with a fearless 
look. One ear was cocked in a listening attitude, 
while the other hung listlessly down as if its owner 
were too weary to hold it up. His tail wagged 
spasmodically meanwhile, clearly showing the 
effort it cost him to keep the wag in it. A most 
common-looking little cur he was, of no particular 
breed, but of the kind usually spoken of as “ that 
yaller dog,”— short-legged, round-bodied, but with 
the most knowing eye and wide-awake tail ever 
seen on a dog. ; 

Now we did not want a dog, we had no use for 
a dog, and, moreover, we did not know what to do 
with a dog on our long forced marches over and up 
mountains and through the wilderness generally; 
but we could not resist the pleading in his eye and 
his evident desire for our company. So we al- 
lowed him to curl up by our fire, and shared our 
supper with him. We could not imagine where 
he came from, or how he appeared here so far 
from human habitations; but we afterward came 
to the conclusion that he belonged to a party of 


A FAITHFUL FRIEND. 


miners whom we heard were found murdered in 
this vicinity a few days before. 

Our “yaller dog” recovered rapidly both in 
health and spirits, and by the next morning was 
up, and ready for whatever start the party might 
make. He had no idea that he was not wanted, 
but adopted us all in the most generous, whole- 
hearted way, and evidently considered himself a 
member of the party from the start,— assumed 
the office of purveyor, and was constantly making 
the most business-like spurts up the hillsides and 
down the hollows for our benefit. One moment 
he would be seen with his head and ears buried 
in some hole, while his hind quarters shook with 
the violent wagging of his tail. The next he 
would be sitting on his haunches, almost under the 
feet of our mules, head on one side, ear cocked 
up, and begging us, with his bright eye and whim- 
pering “yap,” to go back with him to the hole. 
He never caught anything; but he was always 
going to, and was so full of enthusiasm and confi- 
dence in himself that we called him Cheek, as the 
most fitting name we could find. He seemed to 
have no conception that there was any task that 
was beyond his power to accomplish, but up to 


the time of his meeting with the coyote he had 
found nothing worthy of his prowess. 

One bright cool morning in October we were 
jogging onin our usual way. Our summer’s work 
was accomplished, and we were crossing the San 
Luis valley en route for Colorado Springs and 
home. We were nearing the eastern side of the 
valley, and were already among the foothills; and 
the whole party—men, mules, and dog — were in the 
best of spirits from the influence of the beautiful 
morning, and the feeling that they were nearing 
settlements and civilization,—for even a mule 
knows when he is heading for home. 

Suddenly, far up on the hill at our right, sneak- 
ing in and out among the trees and bushes, ap- 
peared the lank, reddish-brown form of a coyote, 
or prairie wolf. Cheek caught sight of him 
almost as soon as we, and immediately resolved 
that now was his opportunity to distinguish him- 
self. Here was the chance for which he had 
longed,— to show his courage and valor, and to 
prove himself of use to his benefactors. -So off 
he went at full speed, ears erect, tail wagging vio- 
lently, and his sharp “yap! yap! yap!” coming 
back to us on the clear morning air, The coyote 
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did not at first either see or hear him, but pursued 
the even tenor of his way ; while the dog, with 
ever-increasing courage, followed after, up the 
hill. At last Sir Wolf became aware of the com- 
motion in his rear, and suddenly whisked about to 
discover the cause. When he realized that all the 
noise came from one little common cur, he calmly 
seated himself on his haunches to watch the pro- 
ceedings. This rather staggered Master Cheek, 
who had been congratulating himself on his easy 
victory; and he, too, sat up to watch awhile, all 
the time, however, keeping up his sharp, defiant 
little bark. But he soon tired of this, and con- 
cluded that the coyote must be a coward to sit 
there so still under all his derisive yaps. So he 
began to make little jumps and runs toward him, 
getting gradually nearer and nearer, and keeping 
up a constant barking and growling all the while. 

The coyote did nothing, but sat perfectly still, 
watching the dog warily, however, until he got 
within a short distance of him. Then he suddenly 
sprang for him, bristling with anger, showing his 
teeth, and snarling and snapping viciously. 

This so astonished and confounded Cheek that 
every particle of fight left him in a moment; and 


the coyote gave him no time to recover it, but im- 
mediately took his turn as pursuer. And down the 
hill they flew, Cheek rolling and tumbling igno- 
miniously over the stones, and getting many a fall 
in his headlong flight, his whines and “ki-yies” of 
terror sounding strangely different from his valor- 
ous “yaps” at the start. Meanwhile we sat on 
our mules, and roared and screamed with laughter 
at the sight. 

At last Cheek reached the trail, and took refuge 
among the mules, his tail between his legs, his 
ears drooping, and his whole body quivering with 
fright; while the coyote, seemingly satisfied that 
his enemy was thoroughly subdued, turned tail 
and loped off among the trees. 

That was Cheek’s last exhibition of bravery. 
He had had enough; and for the remainder of the 
trip he trotted quietly along the trail; keeping 
always among the mules, if possible, and never 
even straying off to smell at a jack-rabbit’s burrow 
or bark at a squirrel. 


Fields are won by those who believe in the 
winning. T. W. Hicerson, 


MY WEALTH. 


I po not own an inch of land; 
But all I see is mine,— 

The orchards and the mowing-fields, 
The lawns and the gardens fine. 

The winds my tax collectors are : 
They bring me tithes divine,— 

Wild scents and subtle essences, 
A tribute rare and free; 

And, more magnificent than all, 
My window keeps for me 

A glimpse of blue immensity,— 
A little strip of sea. 


Richer am I than he who owns 
Great fleets and argosies ; 

I have a share in every ship 
Won by the inland breeze 

To loiter on yon airy road 
Above the apple-trees. 

I freight them with my untold dreams, 
Each bears my own picked crew ; 

And nobler cargoes wait for them 
Than ever India knew,— 

My ships that sail into the East 
Across that outlet blue. 


The sails, like flakes of roseate pearl, 
Float in upon the mist. 

The waves are broken precious stones, 
Sapphire and amethyst, 

Washed from celestial basement walls, 
By suns unsetting kissed. 

Out through the utmost gates of space, 
Past where the gay stars drift, 

To the widening Infinite, my soul 
Glides on, a vessel swift, 

Yet loses not her anchorage 
In yonder azure rift. 


Here sit I, as a little child. 
The threshold of God’s door 

Is that clear band of chrysoprase ; 
Now the vast temple floor, 

The blinding glory of the dome, 
I bow my head before. 

The universe, O God, is home, 
In height or depth, to me; 

Yet here upon thy footstool green 
sontent am I to be, 

Glad when is opened to my need 
Some sealike glimpse of thee. 


Lucy Larcom. 
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MOTORMAN JAMIE. 


BY HELEN T. WILDER. 


T was a bleak November evening, with a few 
flakes of snow falling, adding to the chill of 
the atmosphere. 

Mrs. Burns looked with concern at her husband, 
standing by the stove in the small kitchen, pulling 
on his warm but worn gloves, preparatory to a re- 
turn-trip of his trolley car, No. 16, to the Centre. 
The Burnses, on John Burns’ advancement from a 
“hand” around the power-house to a regular mo- 
torman of the company, had moved to the little 
cottage at this terminus of the line, which extended 
a mile or more north, through the sparsely settled 
suburbs of Acton. ‘The road proved a boon to the 
inhabitants in connecting them with the bustling 
Centre, and many a little home had sprung into 
existence by the way in consequence. The wait 
of ten minutes or so at the terminus often gave 
John Burns an opportunity for a run into his 
cheerful home, and to-night he had felt the need of 
an extra muffler. 

“You don’t look fit to go out, father,” said Mar- 
tha anxiously, looking at her husband’s thin face. 
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“You ain’t half over your sickness. I thought 
perhaps you'd get the superintendent to let Tom 
Main spell you o’ nights for a while.” 

“Tom would, no doubt,” said John, turning up 
his collar and taking up the handles of the brake 
and motor from the table, “but we must have 
money, Martha, afore Christmas. I know I ain’t 
up to the scratch, quite; but I can stand it to- 
night, I reckon; and I ain’t got to stand it for to- 
morrow night till to-morrow night comes, have I?” 
And he looked with kind eyes at the little woman 
in her brown calico, with her hands folded in her 
gingham apron. Then he added, “ Come, Jamie, 
all ready?” 

A boy of eleven or twelve, and small for his 
years, at the mention of his name, looked up won- 
deringly from a book in which he had been ab- 
sorbed: then closed it with a lingering glance at 
the interrupted paragraph. And answering, “ Yes, 
dad,” thrust his thin arms hastily into the rough 
overcoat which his mother was now holding out 
for him. Then, with a bit of a fur cap on his 
head, and a kiss from his mother, he followed his 
father from the house; and Martha held the light 
in the window till the ting-ting of the gong from 
the car, at the end of the walk, announced its de- 
parture. 

The conductors on the Acton line of trolley 
cars came from the Centre to the last siding, and 
returned on the car which crossed them there, thus 
leaving but one man in charge for the rest of the 
route. He, with a little care, could tend to the 
calls of the few remaining passengers. John 
Burns and his son started alone, the boy climbing 
to the front seat near his father. He was on his 
way to the Boys’ Brigade of Centre Church. It 
was the brightest night in the week for him. 

“Cold, ain’t it, dad?” he said, shoving his mit- 
tened hands into his overcoat pockets. 

“ A head wind this weather, makes it bad,” said 
John Burns; “but it'll be better going back. Can’t 
always have the head winds, you know.” And he 
coughed a little. On sped the car, unimpeded, for 
some distance. Few people would be going in 
town such an uncomfortable night. Suddenly 
Jamie saw his father stagger a bit, take his hand 
from the brake, put it to his head, and then half 
fall into the seat beside him. He looked at him in 
speechless terror, and something seemed to catch 
at his throat. 

The car was speeding away, unmanaged! This 
would never do. Father was sick, faint, or some- 
thing; and something must be done, and he— he 
must do it. 

John Burns’ head drooped; and he fell, appar- 
ently unconscious, along the seat. And, somehow, 
Jamie realized it was the safest place for him. But 
what could hedo? Herose to his feet, and grasped 


at the brake, and tried to put a hand on the motor’ 


also. But that was impossible. He was only a 
little fellow with overcoat and mittens on, and he 
could use neither of the two handles with any 
success. 

The road was level here, fortunately; and the 
brake was free, and the power was on. He had 
ridden with and watched his father many times in 
his wise, quiet way, plying him with a boy’s 
questionings. Now was the chance to apply his 
knowledge. 

A glance at his father assured him that he was 
quiet at least, and then he applied himself to the 
motor. That handle he found, to his joy, he could 
move with both his small arms and hands; and 
he brought it around to shut off the power. Then 
he tried the brake; but that went around beyond 
his reach, and he had no strength to hold it. He 
was filled with a terrified wonder as to how long the 
car would go, and what awful thing might happen. 

Suddenly he felt a slackening of speed. Then 
the thought swept over him, nearly paralyzing him, 


that they had reached Sumner’s Hill, quite a steep 
ascent, and the car must not be allowed to run 
backward. Think what might happen! With a 
frantic effort of his small arms the power was on 
again; and buzz-z-z-z, up, up went the mighty 
monster, with the brave little man at the front. 
Then there was a descent beyond, short to be sure, 
and, as Jamie reflected as calmly as possible, a 
slight hill beyond. 

A courageous tug, and off went the power again ; 
but whizz-z-z, down, down went the car, gaining in 
speed each foot and rocking heayily. Jamie 
quailed. ‘Then on it went by its own momentum ; 
then, slacking a grain, part way up the second rise. 
With what seemed his end of strength, he turned 
on the power again; and buzz-z-z, up, up, over 
the brow went the car, and then before him down 
the track appeared a light. 

“The switch! The other car!” gasped Jamie. 

This new terror nerved him to another tug at the 
motor, which he felt was a final struggle, surely. 

The power was off. The light grew nearer. He 
heard the gong of the other car. On swept No. 
16; but then not so fast, and less fast, and slowly, 
and more slowly. A 

Jamie’s heart almost stopped. Was the switch 
right? The light was directly in front of him 
now; but there seemed to be a hundred of them, 
and scores of gongs rang in his ears, as bump, 
bump went the car, over the switch to the right, 
but not stopping till it had passed the other car, 
and the passengers had seen a pallid, drawn face 
with burning eyes in a slight figure, barely above 
the car-fender, with two mittened hands clinging 
to the motor. ; 

When they reached Jamie, he had fallen on his 
knees by his father’s form; and, when they lifted 
him, he, too, was unconscious. 

Jamie did not go to the boys’ brigade that night; 
but that same week, while he was still weak and 
confined to the house from the shock and fright, 
the brigade came to him. Rey. Mr. Snow and 
Martha and John, whom Tom did “ spell o’ nights ” 
for, some time after this, till John grew strong 
again, sat in the kitchen while the reception was 
being held. 

“We're so proud of you, Jamie, we don’t know 
quite what to do,” said Roy Bascome, captain and 
spokesman; “but we had an extra meeting the 
other night, and we want you to know we’re not 
going to take our pride all out in words. We 
thought perhaps this would sorter help out on that 
bicycle we’ve heard so much about. You'll have 
it all ready for next spring.” And Roy backed 
bashfully into his chair again, after leaving in 
Jamie’s hand a coin purse containing as many 
dollars as there were boys in the brigade. 

* Three cheers for Jamie, if Mrs. Burns don’t 
mind! ” cried Louis Norris; and, as Martha Burns 
protested she didn’t, “ Hip-hip-hooray” echoed 
through the rooms from thirty lusty throats, while 
Jamie somehow could not see very well, and, when 
he tried to say something, he couldn’t. 

“ Now we are not going to stay any longer,” said 
Roy, seeing Jamie’s embarrassment and weakness ; 
“and we want you to get good and strong for next 
week. And we can all make speeches, can’t we 
boys? but we can’t all run wild trolley cars.” 

Jamie slept with the coin purse beneath his 
pillow that night; and was it a wonder that he had 
the pleasantest of dreams? 


The real object of education is to give children 
resources that will endure as long as life endures; 
habits that time will ameliorate, not destroy, 
occupation that will render sickness tolerable; 
solitude pleasant, age venerable, life more digni- 
fied and useful, and death less terrible. 


SYDNEY SMITH, 


HELP ONE ANOTHER. 


“ Hxrip one another,” the snowflakes said, 
As they cuddled down in their fleecy bed. 
“One of us here would not be felt: 

One of us here would quickly melt; 

But Pll help you, and you help me, 

And then what a splendid drift there’ll be.” 


“Help one another,” the maple spray 

Said to its fellow-leaves one day. 

“The sun would wither me here alone, 
Long enough ere the day is gone; 

But Pll help you, and you help me, 

And then what a splendid shade there’ll be.” 


“Help one another,” the dewdrop cried, 
Seeing another drop close to its side. 

“The warm south wind would dry me away, 
And I should be gone ere noon to-day ; 

But I'll help you, and you help me, 

And we'll make a brook, and run to the sea.” 


“Help one another,” a grain of sand 

Said to another grain close at hand. 

“The wind may carry me over the sea; 

And then, oh, what will become of me? 

But come, my brother, give me your hand: 
We'll build a mountain, and then we'll stand.” 


And so the snowflakes grew to drifts, 
The grains of sand to a mountain; 
The leaves became a-summer shade; 
The dewdrops fed a fountain. 
Selected. 
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PRINCE CURLYLOCKS AND THE YOUNG 
FLYCATCHER. 


BY KATE WHITING PATCH. 


RINCE CURLYLOCKS had just returned 
from a visit to his grandmamma. It had 
been. a happy visit, but the little boy was 

very glad to be in his own home once more. 

He ran all about the house, visiting each room, 
to be sure that nothing was changed; and then he 
went out of doors to find his gray pussy, and to 
see what the birds and flowers had been doing 
without him. 

In the pear-tree at the foot of the garden he had 
left a family of little flycatchers; but now, when 
Curlylocks tiptoed up for a peep at the young 
birds, he started back with a cry of disappoint- 
ment, for the nest was empty. 

“Oh, those dear baby birds! Where are they? 
Pussy, did you frighten them?” But pussy rubbed 
against her little master’s leg, and purred softly. 

“Of course, you didn’t,” said Curlylocks, stoop- 
ing to pat her; “but wherever have they gone, 
pussy?” 2 

Just then Curlylocks heard a sharp “ chebec!” 
from the fence rail near by. Looking up, he saw 
a small gray bird gazing at him with a pair of very 
bright eyes. 

“Chebec! ” said the little bird again. 

“Why, how do you do?” said Prince Curly- 
locks: “you are a flycatcher, aren’t you? But 
you are not the one that built this nest?” 

“No,” replied the little bird: “I was born in 
that nest. J am, ahem! one of the babies you ex- 
pected to find there.” And he straightened himself, 
and said “chebec!” again sharply, as though to 
impress Curlylocks with the fact that he was no 
longer a baby. 

“Why, how you have grown!” exclaimed 
Curlylocks, coming a step nearer. “You were 
such a tiny thing when I went away to grand- 


mamma’s; but, then, little birds grow so much 
faster than little boys.” And Prince Curlylocks 
sighed. 


, 
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“We have to grow faster,” said the young fly- 
catcher, looking down from the fence rail. “ Our 


_ fathers and mothers have so many children every 


year, they cannot take care of us as long as your 
parents take care of you. We could not live in 
that nest, either, after we were big enough to fly.” 

“No,” said Curlylocks, looking at the empty 
nest; “and it would be chilly in winter. We can 
have fires in our house when it is cold.” 

“It is nearly time for us to move South for the 
winter,” observed the young flycatcher. ‘“ Mother 
Nature tells us to be making ready for the 
journey.” 

“And how does Mother Nature tell you?” asked 
Prince Curlylocks, eagerly. 

The flycatcher lifted his head in surprise. 

“Why, look about you,” he said; and the little 
boy opened his eyes wide, and gazed around the 
garden. ‘ 

“T see,” he said slowly. ‘The daisies are all 
gone, and the tall grasses are going to seed; and — 
yes, there is a beautiful great spray of goldenrod 
looking over the fence at me.” 

“There is one red leaf on the maple-tree, too,” 
said the flycatcher. ‘“ Mother Nature has many 
signs for her children to read, you see. My father 
told me all this.” 

“Then the summer is really going,” sighed 
Prince Curlylocks. “Pretty soon all the flowers 
will be cuddling down to sleep, and I shall have to 
wait so long to see them again.” 

“Where I am going, the flowers will still be 
blooming,” said the young flycatcher. 

“Mother Nature has so many children,” said 
Curlylocks, gently. “Iam glad she lets some of 
them stay here with us all the time. Mamma says 
that a great many little creatures are here all 
winter, only Mother Nature, has put them to sleep 
in snug corners. I like to think they are here. 
I sing ‘ by-low’ songs for them sometimes, when I 
am walking through the woods in winter; and I 
step softly, so that I shall not waken them. But 
that is all make-believe, of course; for mamma 
says that only Mother Nature can waken them.” 

“ Brother Curlylocks,” said the young flycatcher, 
hopping nearer, “I am glad that I was born in 
your pear-tree.” 

“T am glad, too,” said Curlylocks, warmly ; 
“and I hope you will come and see me again next 
year. Won't you?” 

“Perhaps so,” replied the flycatcher. “I may 
be going to housekeeping then myself, and this 
is a safe place to build. Some little boys forget 
that they are our brothers, and they bother us so 
much we dare not live near them; but we like to 
be friendly when we can.” 

“T shall look for you next spring,” said Curly- 
locks, eagerly; “and I promise not to trouble you 
one bit. But you will tell your wife about me, and 
let me see your babies, if you have a nest here, 
won't you?” 

“Of course, I will,” said the young flycatcher, 
proudly. 

Just then a quick “chebec!” sounded from a 
tree near by. 

“That is my mother calling me,” said the little 
flyeatcher, remembering that he was only a young 
bird, after all. “I guess she wants to talk about 
our journey. So I must go.” 

“Shall you start soon?” asked the little boy, 
wistfully. 

“Yes,” answered the young flycatcher, “it will 
not be long before we go. The journey is very 
pleasant, my father says. I will tell you all about 
it next spring.” 

“Chebec! ” came again from the big tree. 

“Chebec!” replied the young bird. “Yes, I’m 
coming. Good-by, Brother Curlylocks.” And he 
was gone, leaving Prince Curlylocks to wander 
about the garden and bid good-by to summer. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
DUM AND DEE. 


BY MARGARET B. BARBER. 


ae OURE the sweetest thing that ever 
| breathed,” I said, as I looked into the 
wide-open yellow eyes. I always said 
this to them all, and it was always true. But of 
this one it seemed most truly true; for, as she sat 
in my lap, with those same yellow eyes looking up 
at me, and her soft little paws folded together, 
purring more sweetly than kitten ever purred 
before, I knew she was the sweetest, and told her 
so again. 

She was a little bit of a roly-poly kitten, with a 
white neck and paws, and big patches of black on 
her back and head, and very pink ears, just the 
color of sea-shells. Her temper was perfect, and 
she was not afraid of dogs. 

This is how we happened to get her. 

It was a beautiful September day, when the 
leaves were just beginning to turn and the country 
smelled sweet with the harvest. My cousin Sally 
and I were driving, some miles from home, and 
were on one of those long roads which seem never 
ending, curving round by meadows and hills, up 
and down, with flowers and fruit on either side, 
and farm-houses dotting it here and there long 
distances apart. 

As we canie in sight of a stream of water with a 
bridge over it, we saw something just at the edge 
of the bridge which certainly couldn’t be part of 
it; for it wasn’t the color of the boards, and looked 
rounder and puffier. We drove nearer; and there, 
all cuddled up together, taking a nap in the sun- 
shine, were two mites of kittens,—far off from 
any house. 

Sally jumped out of the carriage, and picked 
them up, though they tried to seamper away. She 
gave me the black and white one, which was the 
sweetest, unless I happened to be holding the 
other; and she kept herself the tiger kitten, which 
had stripes all over its little round body, and green 
eyes’ that looked like emeralds. 

Some hard-hearted people had probably dropped 
them by the roadside, and they might have starved 
to death if we had not happened along. But we 
took them home with us, all tucked in under the 


lap robe, and named them ‘Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee, and called them Dum and Dee 
for short. 


Dum, the tiger one, mewed all the way home; 
while Dee purred on in a spirit of perfect content, 
like the miller of the same name, who envied 
nobody, “and nobody envies me.” 

And so we brought them home, mewing and 
purring, to be admired and fed. Dum seemed 
rather the cleverest that first evening, and for the 
time being outshone Dee. ; 

But the next day Dee established her reputation, 
and has lived up to it ever since. The first thing 
which met our eyes as we looked out of our 
window in the morning was Dee,— caught in a 
rat-trap ! 

Its head was way in, and its little fluffy body was 
writhing. Sally gave a scream; and I rushed 
down, expecting to find my pet with a broken 
neck. But, somehow, Dee had arranged it very 
cleverly, for her head was in just at the right 
angle, and she was still alive; though most 
uncomfortable. 

I pulled her out, and smoothed her fur until she 
recovered from her fright, and gave her some 
warm milk, which fully restored her to health and 
happiness. Dum looked at her meanwhile with 
admiring eyes, as if she envied her her experience. 

But that was only the beginning. 

As Sally went out to the laundry that evening 
to put them into their basket for the night, she 
heard a rustling sound; and, turning up the gas, 


she found Dee firmly enveloped in a large sheet of 
sticky fly-paper, which grew more and more per- 
sistent the more she rolled over and scratched it 
with her fluffy little paws. When we finally 
separated her from her clinging companion, poor 
Dee was utterly worn out with her struggle, and 
had a nervous chill after her bath of hot water and 
ivory soap. 

She was a weird-looking kitten, for our rubbing 
and scrubbing could not make her tail anything 
but a stiff, sticky-looking little object; and it took 
days for it to get back to its natural poise and 
fluffiness. 

And Dum all through this trying scene was 
standing by; but, when we put her into the basket 
with Dee, she spat at her, and ran off and jumped 
into another basket at the other side of the 
room. For days she would have hardly anything 
to do with her, and it wasn’t until the stickiness 
had wholly disappeared that she was really cordial. 
Dee, however, with her sweet, forgiving nature, 
treated her as if nothing had ever come between 
them, and let her pull her tail and chase her up 
trees as if there were nothing in the world she 
liked so much. 

But Dee’s greatest achievement occurred a week 
later, when she was about armonth old. She saw a 
young, fat mouse running across the floor; and, 
before Dum had even stirred from her nap, she 
was trotting after it, was upon it, had caught it, 
and eaten it all up! Wasn’t that pretty keen 
for a little month-old kitten? And ever since 
Dum has looked at her with eyes full of amaze- 
ment, and never spits at her now nor pulls her 
tail. 

Dum has done nothing wonderful in her own 
life as yet; but I notice now that her temper has 
improved, and that she no longer mews continually 
as she used to do, and that is such a very good 
beginning that she may be as bright as Dee some 
day. a 
Here they come now, running across the room 
to jump into my lap; and I must pick them right 
up, for they certainly are the cunningest kittens 
that ever breathed. 


There are some people who think that all the 
world should share their misfortune, although 
they do not share in the sufferings of anybody 
else. ACHILLES PorNcELor. 


THINGS I DO NOT LIKE. 


I po not like to hear him pray, 
On bended knee about an hour, 

For grace to spend aright each day, 
Who knows his neighbor has no flour 


I’d rather see him go to mill, 

And buy his luckless neighbor bread, 
And see his children eat their fill, 

And laugh beneath their humble shed. 


I do not like to hear him pray, 

“Let blessings on the widow be,” 
Who never seeks her home to say, 

“Tf want o’ertakes you, come to me.” 


I hate the prayer, so loud and long, 
That’s uttered for the orphans’ weal 
By him who sees them crushed by wrong, 

And only with the lips can feel. 


I do not like to hear her pray, 
With jewelled ears and silken dress, 
Whose washerwoman toils all day, 
And then is asked to work for less. 


I do not like such soulless prayers. 
If wrong, I hope to be forgiven. 
No angel-wing them upward bears : 
They’re lost a million miles from heaven. 
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SONG OF FAITH. 


Tue day is quenched, and the sun is fled: 
God has forgotten the world! 

The moon is gone, and the stars are dead : 
God has forgotten the world! 


Day will return with a fresher boon: 
God will remember the world! 

Night will come with a newer moon: 
God will remember the world! 


Evil is only the slave of good, 
Sorrow the servant of joy; 

And the soul is mad that refuses food 
Of the meanest in God’s employ. 


The fountain of joy is fed by tears, 
And love is lit by the breath of sighs: 

The deepest griefs and the wildest fears 
Have holiest ministries. 


Strong grows the oak in the sweeping storm; 
Safely the flower sleeps under the snow ; 
And the farmer’s hearth is never warm 
Till the cold wind starts to blow. 


Day will return with a fresher boon: 
God will remember the world! 
Night will come with a newer moon: 
God will remember the world! 
J. G. HoLnanp. 
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HOW THE SNOW CHANGED TO SUN- 
SHINE. 


(YounG ConTRIBUTORS. ) 


LARENCE was a little boy who lived on the 
Hudson River. His father was a very 
wealthy merchant, and Clarence had every- 

thing he wanted; but he wasn’t a very happy little 
boy, as some rich little boys are. 

One wintry day, when it was snowing hard, he 
was eating candy and lounging on the couch; and 
he was very much in the “dumps,” as Alice, his 
sister, expressed it. He had been disappointed 
about a skating party on account of the weather, 
and had gone to the drawing-room to meditate. 

“Tf we hadn’t had this horrid snow-storm, I would 
have been skating. Now there’s nothing to do,” 
sighed he, as he scorched his new slippers over the 
fire. “Oh, dear! Alice is fussing with those old 
dolls, and ma’s gone to New York, Kate and baby 
are quarreling all the time; and, for me, I’m here, 
and nowhere else.” And here he stopped to listen 
to a little voice which came from the fire, singing, 
“Oh, there’s plenty to do! Oh, there’s plenty 
to do!” 

Clarence was astonished, as well he might be, 
and he looked into the fire; and what do you 
think he saw? A little man about a foot high, 
dressed in a little red and gold suit, a long cap 
with a tassel, and little silk stockings and red 
shoes, singing : — 

“There’s plenty to do. Oh, there’s plenty to 
do.” 

Clarence stared at him a moment, and then ex- 
claimed, “ Where did you come from, and who are 
you?” 

“J,” said the little man, “am a cousin to the 
clerk of the weather; and I came to see you be- 
cause you didn’t like his managing.” 

“Oh!” eried Clarence; “and so you are the 
cousin of the clerk of the weather. And what is 
your name?” 

“Yes,” said he; “and my name is Silver.” 

“Oh, what afunny name!” cried Clarence, for- 
getting all about the snow-storm; “but what do 
you mean by saying there’s plenty to do? ” 

“T mean,” replied Silver, “that you must be 
kind and pleasant to everybody, and, when the sun 
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is behind the clouds, make sunshine of your own. 
Do this, my boy, and I'll tend to the weather.” 
And, saying this, he vanished; and Clarence found 
himself rubbing his eyes and thinking about Silver. 

He had been asleep; but, nevertheless, he re- 
solved to follow Silver’s directions, and he went 
around making sunshine. He stopped and looked 
out of the windows, and it had stopped snowing. 
He went out of doors, and made the jolliest snow 
man you ever saw. Clarence was very glad he 
tried Silver’s advice, for he had as nice a time as 
he would have had skating. : 
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EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


At the foot of the “ Editor’s Chair” is something 
about cynics, by Henry Ward Beecher. Now, 
young people, a “cynic” is a dangerous creature. 
It is a man or woman who does not find any good 
thing anywhere,— no lovely characters, no beauti- 
ful sentiments, no generous motives, no honest 
deeds, no unselfish spirit. A cynic smiles (a 
cold, hard smile), and says: “ Everybody has his 
price. Nothing is done in this world without a 
selfish reason. Young people deceive themselves, 
but they will find out how it is as they grow older. 
Enthusiastic people live on moonshine.” 

The Editor wants to say right here, now, and 
once for all, that such talk is high treason. It is 
treason to the Great King who rules this world. 

It is an insult to young people, who have kind 
hearts, and are hoping great things, believing 
noble things, and resolved to do splendid things. 

Every Other Sunday tries to make faith deeper; 
to increase sunshine and lessen shadows; to help 
strengthen the spirit of progress; to deepen trust, 
one to another, in its readers. 

The Life of Tennyson, just sent forth by his 
son, should be read by the older ones among the 
young people. A poet learns to sing at his best 
often by suffering; and, though he sees many 
things that are not, pleasant, he never loses the 
key-note of his songs, which is joyful, thankful, 
enthusiastic. Tennyson’s last poem, “Crossing 
the Bar,” was cheerful and glorious, though he 
was well-nigh eighty years old when he wrote it, 
and very weary. 

But other poets, not so famous, have shown the 
same anti-cynic spirit. On this page of Hvery 
Other Sunday are some lines by Dr. Holland. 
The Editor advises you to read them, and think 
them over. 

One afternoon, some years ago, the Editor 
stood on the half-finished tower of Strasburg 
Cathedral. He remembers the lofty view, and 
shivers a little now, thinking of the great height, 
and how easy it was to step off! But he didn’t 
try it. Instead, he went down to see the famous 
clock, by the regular stairway. Who can and will 
write to the Editor, giving a description of this 
cathedral? 

It strikes the Editor that this number of very 
Other Sunday. is a very good one, with several 
plums in it. He wishes that the paper went regu- 
larly into every Sunday-School and home of our 
churches. 

Will the boys and young men,,who read this 
paragraph, tell the Editor what they think of foot- 
ball as a game? Is it too rough?: or is it about 
right? He is very anxious to get the careful, 
honest opinion of the young folks, 


The cynie is one who never sees a good quality 
im aman, and never fails to see a bad one. He 
is the human owl, vigilant in darkness and blind 
to light, mousing for vermin, and never seeing 
noble game. 


LETTER-BOX. 


SCRIPTURAL ENIGMA. 


. WHERE Christ’s first miracle was performed. 

. She who made the little coats for Samuel. 

. Youngest son of Aaron. 

The first convert at the meeting by the river-side. 

. Played the harp before Saul. 

. Dayid’s great-grandmother. 

. The prophet at whose bidding the iron did swim. 

. The king who ‘did eat grass as oxen.”’ 

That which is much better to get than gold. 

10. Who was caught in a tree by his hair? 

1l. The tribe set apart for priests. 

12. Ishmael’s youngest son. 

13. Grandson of Eli. 

14. The mount where Moses died. 

15. Grandson of Lois. 

16. The family who were commanded to drink no wine. 

17. The river between whose banks Daniel heard a 
man’s voice. 

18. The town where Paul left his cloak. 

19. The mountain on which Aaron died. 

The initials form a Bible saying. 


TRANSPOSITION PUZZLE. 


WueEn the following letters have been transposed, 
the initials, read downward, will give the name of 
a much used fruit. 

Avidenre, a sweet-scented herb. 

Lera, of noble birth. 

Ttemnis, what every boy needs in winter. 

Nooni, a vegetable. 

Selnpa, a foreign city. 
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aen od. CHANNING. 
ANSWER TO PUZZLE IN NO. 5. 
1, Chaucer. 26. Bunyan. 
2. Dryden. 27. Churchill. 
3. Pope. 28. Curtis. 
4. Taylor. 29. Procter. 
5. Holmes. 30. Walter Savage Landor. 
6. Holland. 31. Steele. 
7. Hood. 32. Tennyson. 
8. Burns. 33. Willis. 
9. Pryor. 34. Browning. 
10. Southey. 35. Swift. 
11. Shelley. 36. Barry Cornwall. 
12. Coleridge. 37. Shakespeare. 
13. Young. 38. Crabbe. ' 
14. Lowell. 39. Cooke. 
15. Campbell. 40. Dickens. 
16. Akenside. 41. Stowe. 
17. Wordsworth. 42. Lamb. 
18. Longfellow. 43. Beecher. 
19. Whittier. 44. Milton. 
20. Goldsmith. 45. Motherwell. 
21. Bret Harte. 46. Emerson. 
22. Spenser. 47. The Howitts, Sir! 
23. Chatterton. 48. Bryant. 
24. De Quincey. 49. Cowper. 
Gray. 


25. Bacon. 50. 
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